^boiling water on the coal fire, for there was no gas ring,
and grumbling in an undertone about the dirt, fttThe
doctor won't allow this," she said, but it was too late
for him to have me removed. The pains began. I
broke the foot of the bed thrusting against it. In an
interval of relief I heard the midwife's voice, coming
from very far away, asking whether I would like a bottle
of Guinness, The pains became worse. I could not
believe! should live through them. I felt my body was
being torn to pieces. In the end they gave me chloro-
form.
He was born at ten o'clock in the evening, a fine
healthy boy. Mrs Sarum appeared at the door, looked
at him, gave a disgusted sniff and stumped downstairs.
There were nine long days of peace. The lodgers
climbed up to visit me with little presents of food. And
then on the tenth day I came out with measles and was
taken off in a black ambulance with the baby to the
workhouse infirmary.
The ambulance men carried me on a stretcher,
naked except for a blanket wrapped round me, into a
reception room where mothers were bringing their
children. The almoner read out a list of questions in a
dead voice as she scratched with a pen at her desk. "Are
you married ?" was the second. I said no. Every con-
versation in the room stopped.
The baby and I were put in a small empty ward
opening off the children's ward. For three weeks we
stayed there, to the perpetual music of the children
screaming next door. An epidemic of mumps and
measles was sweeping the district, and boys and girls
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